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SUMHMIY 



CoflMunlty Fsrtfelpatfdn « Bftckground 

limy of tho progr«M «t«Ml ot Milstfng the Awricen Xntffent have 
been Mfedirected beciute they ee ii ew d ttiet Indians iiere |)|||ogem.ous and 
that one Indian could speak for his fbllowp Mid so Ipsure their par* 
ticipatfon end coeperatlan *• that. In ehort, ditufs could ceaMlt 
their fotlouere, that Intarfretera ooufd atfearly portrpy the attitudes 
of theta ffaerant ^ lafifeh, or that pregreaefue *%ifnedb1oade»« could 
reprcMlit the inkareate of ooneervativa »fullbloodiM^ mih^ h,. Office 
of Ic o w a t c Oppertunl^ progroai nf the praeent day are preiHsed an 
f n u nf ueih t af the total cMMilty, in actuality they are falling to 
eacura It laaewch at they atsi«i or allou the ataiaipticn that Indian 
tribal ceunellt can apaek far or accurately trensalt the belieft and 
feellQit of Indian aothert, or that the eccutturatad «tlncle TeMohaulf* 

In hit clerical or bureaucratic guise can really ropretant the haiMe 
and iopouerithed at he ptrticipatet In conferences or. coanlttlona, or 
that the clique or faction that controls the Indian coMunlty organ* 
laatlon (and to aoncpotlaao the available Jobe) wlit consult the 
aubordlnttod cliques In the design af a Hoad Start frogran. the g r a b 
Ian of gaining coMunIty participation Is not diailnished and ft dbuslly 
axaggeratad idien White persons or organisations banevolontly fntarasted 
In Indian affairs Intervene on the assuiq^tlon that they can asoMipllth 
the task better than the rnminity can Itself. In all Sbqta cases the 
Indian or non-Indian worthlas In control believe or atsert that they 
are aeeting the rsqulranant of fp— lalty participation ly holding a 
few cossamlty aeetings after all the plans are securely ffonsn and by v 
presenting to the handfuls that attend sons sales talk an ths aarftt 
of the progrsn. 

before elaborating ths absvo statanontt, us should Ilka to 
aaphaslan that, at Jte^sd by erilnyy asholastlo st ida r di. lhn 
Ntad Start pregrsns m abaarvid nara wftb fm msqptlans highly 
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tticcttttful. ftp«c1alty ««han m conafdar the hette iiith nhich these 
progrsNi Mere Inftfeted end the laeegre fecIMtIes end nodestly* trefned 
personnel nonMily evellebte to these inpoverished sressj the results — 
ss coapered to conventlonel schools — Mere excellent. Moreover, in 
edditlon to the aeny benefits being enjoyed by children of preschool 
ego. Me should note thet other individuals in the coanunity Mere pro* 
fiting by enplojfaent 9nd that the ocMsinity as a Mhole mss better off 
because of the influx of goods and services* HoNsver, 0*E*0* and its 
projects# such as Mead Start# Mere designed to acheive aore than the 
conventional and transient benefits of social Molfare prograas# and it 
is tOMsrd the achievsae nt of those aore aabitious goals that ue have 
tailored the following discussion. 

The hoaoganpaus and haraonious Indian band has vanished ( and 
apy never lave existed )# and the cont saporary coaaunity is as bstar* 
oge n es us end divided ss its larger urban counterparts* Sven asiag 
such simple sociological criteria as religious affitietlon and years 
of schooling achieved# the typical Indian band spans a surprisingly, 
wide range. Maong the Oglala Sioux of fine Ridge ere aalbsrs ef ^ 
teasn Catholic# Episcopalian# tatter Oay Saints^ fentecattal# and Rative 
Maoricsa churchosj the saM people include persons who hove tanj^tad 
but threa gradbs of schooling as well as others who era colle^ grad* 
Mates. Even the range of i nc e e s# or standard of living# is saciatly 
greet# for as cospared to the fsaily that is destitute that which has 
seas stv^dy incoae and a snug cabin is ccafortably situated# while 
the fsaily where several awibers have federal epployasnt is positively 
wssithy. Undsr these circuastances# the representetfen in a prsjeat* 
of seat part of the c oae un ity does not inply undarstandini ar aesspt- 
anca by the population as a whole. 

In the case of Head Start prograas it is espsciolly iw po f tant 
to boor in aind thst Indian osnaunitlos anintain such af the o bo rigliwi l 
and pionaar division of labor by The p o ri s ng tdm ara aait hnsw* 
IsdgsbU about young childron and aoot influantiot In tbair gn idm c a 
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•rt MOMO — Bothers, grsntethert, aunts, uhorcas Ban usually have but 
a SBall role in regard to the younger children. Moreover, patterns 
of sociability follOB the saBe division by gender, so that Batrons 
discuss the upbringing of children with other women and seldom with 
Binfolk, It is the wonen who are kngwiedgable and responsive to the 
difficulties of the young at play, in the primary grades, or in 
Head Start programs, and it is they who must be significantly involved 
if the Head Start program ia to become more than another of the 
multi tuda of progfams designed by a federal bureaucracy and launched 
against' the Indians* Yet the very style of federal <^>erations and 
the exfgancles of budgets of personnel and smney tiabe it difficult 
to Involve any of the lowly in the planning, and among those least 
tihaly to be involved are the mothers and other womanfdik. 

conmunity participation is assantial for the suceats of 
many kinds of programs (such ss Mead Start), it can alao bs highly 
iMsamfortabfe for the adWnittrator* Tho fntorcsta and oonosrns imU 
tially voicod by the Indian paronta may havo tittle apparent rolovsmea 
to thoao of tho adMniatrator, and the parental conception of the 
proper division of labor batwaan t h amsilvea and the adoinistroSor' is 
lihaly to bo guito other than hie. In particular, achoot aMnis^ 
tfotors have complained to us that as Indiinn parents have becsiia In- 
vofvad in school affaire, they havo often ii^istad an reviewing in 
painful detail griavaneea arising from disciplinary cases end, oven 
mart troubtaaoma, have semetimaa complained about the ^tnanes^ of 
toechera, whom the administrator hat fait obliged to defend, Wiai 
Naod Start and similar programs, the initial Intarost diapicymd iy tho 
cmmmmlty had usually cantered about Jobs and raloted parguiaffgg 
and haa often avantuatod in eomptalnts of favoritism in bfrimm^ 
Comcorning thasa kinds of fesuos ell thst noods to bo sold Is that 
they era signs of t healthy com^tyi the arNtrai*iiiass pf fnofff 
tutional pmmr does need to bp e h aaind, oomi If tho avtNrf^ 
the reatreint to te uncmifisrtabf#* in tbs msttor of the 
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rspr«t«nted by jobi or tht oroctfon of coinucifty buildings, wo hovo 
litkio coiifisol of a dfroct mituro, oxcopt ogoin to roaork that tha 
fntaroai In partaking of tho political and aconoalc pie Is hoalthy 
and aano* Noroovor, givon tha scarcity of raiervatlon osf>loyisant and 
givan tha national ihortaga of fully^llfled toachers, wa do faal 
Ikpeilad to offer tha foil caring suggastfon: might It not ba far better 
to advise Indian communltlas that they could (If they wished} plan 
thair canters so as to raduca tha number of qualified, professional 
teachers while diverting that money to Increasing the nusd>er of 
tha local staff who ora partially qualified by having some collage 
education* Toam taachli^ soems peculiarly suited to the operations 
of a child davalofMant cantor, and tha praaenca on the staff of ao 

le^al parsons In rasponsibia positions would be encouraging to 
educational aspirations* 

Caammlty farticipstion - Tacluilquas 

If tha conmnlty Is to Interest Itself more broadly In Head 
fttart polfcy« than It needs to ba ancouragot^ phrasing genuine 
altaraativas — such as those concerned with tha staffing of tha 
canters — and setting them before tha local folk, while allawlfig 
them aons d^ya and soma privacy for debate and discussion, and 
than making aura that tha voice of tha majority Is Indeed heard 
and headed, this surely fa an affective way to enlarge casasinlty 
participation* Sams eautlona need to ba added* lie should, for ax- 
Mpla, point out that traditfanalist Indiana prefer towltbdrau frm 
a gathering rather than declare thamaalvaa publicly to be la the sag* 
ativa on an lasiia, and accordingly admfnistratars should ba axtramtiy 
careful about taking tha voica of tha handful who may attend a 
meeting as rapraaantlng tha wloliaa of tha abaant Indian commmlty* 
Moraavar, fallawiny the aplalana of the amall but vocal minority who 
have attended may eat a pattern of abatantlon by tha majority from 
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participation in tho project. Some exporlonced ImHan poMticiant sra 
quite unscrupulous in their use of Robert's Rules of Order and can by 
this Manipulation effectively exclude the remainder of the audience 
from voicinp its wishes. Especially early in the program^ It msy be 
necessary to 90 to great lengths in polling sentiments In ordSr to 
convince Indians that their voice is Indeed important. 

Once one is acquainted with the life of Indian comsunitles, 
one can discern a surprising number of issues* usually decided in 
terms of the conventions of the greater society or by a^intstrative 
fiat, that might better have been left to tho comnninity. Not only 
would community decision heighten the involvement of the parents in 
the Center activity but It Is quite likely to facilitate soioe unex« 
pected isy r e v eme n ts in operation. Let us briefly outline soma of the 
issues that hava occurrad to us as we inspected various Nssd Start 
centers* 

(1) Miat should be the schedule of sessions? Host Jndtan tammiin 
ities have a cycia of social and coremoniat activities* such as pom» 
wows* and thoso often conflict in their timing with the rigidity of 
tho convontionol toochlng schodulo. Administrotors then codpUIn 
about lock of porontal eoncorn about ottendsneo* when tho poronts 
might with oquol justlco complain about tho rigidity of scholootie 
achodulos. 

(2) What should bo tho longuogos of instruction? In moot of tho 
cemmunitios wt vislud th«*o wsro oomt porsono who wort Intorootod 

in msintoining tho notivo Indian longuogo and who woro tnetlHod to 
fiwor the introduction and uso of that languaga within tha eurriomtidl 
of tho school and of tho Naad Start Contort. Usually* othar parasHa. 
wars opposad or unsuro about this proposal* sines thay ragard klit 
laarntng of English ss s nscssssry skill for tho socuring of omploy* 
omnt. Ntsnwhilo* tho sducstoft tlMmsolvos •• to ths ontsnt that th^ 
know of or had corafdsrod tho issoo ^ usually rogordod it os out df 
tho quostion bocouoo of thtir own Ignoronoo of tho notivo Isiiguoso* 
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Yet, M the Carnegie Croet*cu1tural educational Project (Univeralty of 
Chicago) has danonstrated anong the Cherokee, It la posalble to Intro- 
duce the native language ufthin an otherwise conventional school cur- 
rleuluRi, and the side benefits In involvement of conservative parents 
and pupils can be very significantj Accordingly, the question of the 
native langtage and Its place within the program of Head Start activ- 
ities Is another Issoe that might well be raised for conminlty decision, 

(3) What other native skills end crafts are worthy of Incorporation 
within the curriculum of the Center Is another Issue. Having ourselves 
heard seme excellent Indian singing and watched soma wonderful Indian 
dancing and then shortly thereafter seen Center teachers leading their 
charges through dreary routines of music, we ourselves would be Inclined 
to propose that the Centers enlist the assistance of Indian man In 
leading singing and dancing. And, In like vein, we would suggest^ that 
icma attention be given to incorporating other Ii.ylan artistic ex|pres- 
sions, such as the beedwork so beeutifully being executed by Chifigaga 
and Sioux. Again, these are Issues to be doeldad by tht commmilqf, 
but thsy nsod to be raised by those administering the progrma no thet 
the tqeat folk can perceive that there are matters to bs discussed 
and weighad* 

(h) How sheutd ths local Haad Start program ba dascribad and 
prosnntad to ths publlcT As we note In the cases of ths prajocta 
at Rapid City and Red Shirt Table, much resentment was bred among 
the local folk by progrsmi and nawspaper stories which th^ felt 
to be degrading and untrue, that kind of publicity could matt 
entegeiHae from participation In tho program persons whsm It wgulir 
bo valuable to hevo Included. Yet, given the difficulty of cantrlM- 
ling the kinds of stories the news medie relate, all that can In dono ^ 
is to mdie sura that tha accounts givan tha press by ths edmfnlsOrn- 
tion of ths local project do rspreaont what tha local falfc iifali fti!i 
have aeidi end so egein hure is an issue. to he brought to thn ccnnMtity 
fdr discussion and dseisian. 
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Indian fovarty - A ProbiMi for Indian Conaunitiaa 



Silica tha patsaga of civil rights lagialation, thara has been 
a tandancy to regard tha Indians as slaply an aggregate of poor 
paopla^ laebing any distinct Individuality* Administrators and 
siaifaro morkars tend to assart that it is useless sentimentalism 
of anthropological mythology to talk In terms of <Uadii.n cuUurus«^* 

«dian« 10 they insist^ thiire Is only "reservation culture"i a species 
of the culture of poverty, furthermore, they conteno that granting 
recognition to Indiana aa spacific coemunltlea runs the risk of 
violating civil rights, laglslatlon and the provisions of the U.S. 
Constitution. Nom, ditrogaroing the latter contention sa being a 
batter Issue for aebato among lawyers versed In the coaxialities 
of Indlae troatlas and Indian laglslatlon, thare la an Important 
aanse In which the contention of those critics Is true ••• oil the .* 
pragmstre level, for Insofar ea there Is today an Minpian prohimir* 

It Is tha problam of Indian poverty, *of little political power, nod 
of lam sociol itatua* The "Indian problee^' Is thus akin to tha “ topenaia 
problaif* of the West Coast before tha recant war^ or to tha *dlagf# 
prablao^ of the South before tha recant* civil rights struggles, or 
to ths various ethnic problems that have charactarliad tha aaitorn 
•Gsbonrd (tha Irish, Itallam, dawlah, fuarto*Rlcan problama, and no 
on). In nit these caaas, tha sp oke sma n for tha dominant toelo<>pofi« 
tfcal strata contnndad that tha problam rested In tha peculiar cul« 
torsi praotloas of tha aubordinata minority, whereas tha oaursa of 
farther dovatopmaot aipoaod the fact that the real problam mat tha 
lock of power and wealth of that minority* Once they hid attolood 
■uarloua forme of power ano statue within .the bro ad er aoclaty, thoso 
gropps faund that thajf did not have to apologise for or regard as 
o *1problsm^ olthar thair ratalofiig of traditional practices ar llirtr 
InntI toting ferme of tmmmi n lty orfonisoilamv 5 
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So far, then, we «re in pragmatic agreement with tboae who 
criticize the eiaphasls on Indian culture In analyzing the "Incilan 
prohlea*'. Indian cut tore Is not the problen; but Indian poverty 
la a problan. Hoaiever, where life differ with these adcilnlstratora, 
welf*- workers, and other crltlcr Is In assessing the significance 
of Indian culture and society for prograois of Indian betterment. In- 
sofar as an/ ethnic, religious, or minority group has raised Itself 
above poverty end adapted Itself to our urban society. It has required 
a collective effort end a collective struggle] It has not required a 
dissolution of social bonds %#1th their fellows but rather the stren- 
gtnenlng of these* 8y the saete logic, Indians will raqulre more end 
better social solidarity, rather then less, and If the exeo^le of 
other ethnic groups Is any guide, then Indians will create this sol- 
idarity about what they perceive to be traditional Indian symbols 
and values* 

^he notion that Indians can be benefited by rnsqwiliorlly **1ii- 
tegfatlng*' them Into progrm with local Whites Is a delusion, end 
a very pernfcloua one, of the order of believing that — In the 
abtifice of the might of the federal governsient and of the militant 
civil rights organizations Negroes In the Deep South would be 
benefited by co^lsory Integration into programs with local Whites* 
for In both cases the Whites would simply c^ture the organization 
to serve their own InceresU. Without effective organization to 
present his vi^^point, the Indian (and the will simply be 

subjected to further harassment by W.hUes who think they know whet 
Is best for Mm* 

Meny people born as Indians have essimlleted Into the society 
about them, and this disappearance Is usually regarded as e <*aucceaa>* 
by the adtarfnittrative or benevolent agency that may have conspired 
to assist this process* Yet, there Is by now some evidence to Indi- 
cate that the effort to assimilate Indians, to Integrate them Into 
the White cwaz'mlty and to dissolve their Identity vie the adds of 
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education and retraining, that tnis process t>ay fact be contri- 
buting far mere to the creation of a deraefnatod prolr^tariat — a 
faceless urban poor — people without ioentity or hope. If this is 
so, those who are interested in assisting Indians to rise from poverty 

-^ght well desist from their bureaucratic warfare against Indian com- 

- i lea and instead encourage Indians to organize fn the forms of 
their choice. The deracination of Indians into prolatarians is con- 
cealed behind the enthusiasm for the occasional Indian who dissolves 
into the general urban middle class; besides, removing Indians fro* 
federal rolls fs regarded as a positive accompli siwent by those who 
administer the federal budget, and when these deracinated individuals 
oppetr among the urban poor, few are concerned about their ethnic 
history. On the other side, Indian communities suffer from the fact 
that the successful person - he wi'o makes good in the general urban 
environment -- 1^, no longer defined as an Indian ahd no longer pi*e- 
eervfs any tfes to tha Indian community. Under these circisastancea, 

Indian Gomum^ities are robbed of persons who might be leadera» or 

Interasdlariea between the traditional folk and tha greatar aociety, 
or, at least, oxxiel^ of success. 

Tha sociological literiture is voluminous on the role of ethnic 
end religious minorities within the U.S. and it >UmdantIy confirms 
tha notion that for most persons adaptation to urban sociaty wi*a Ha 
collectivities, rather than as disparate individuals. Italians, Irish, 
Jews, Poles, and so on, each attempted to reconstitute within tha 
urban environment a miniature of their villa^ life within the old 
country. The notion of traditional Indian culture may be an anthro- 
pological myth, but an even grosser fallacy is the notion that Indians 
can rise above poverty and adapt to urban society by being deprived 

of their right to maintain an Indian society and a temsa of Indian 
identity. 
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PINE RIDGE 



In the pastfPine Ri4ge h«s oeen subjected to a multitude of federal 
and other plans for coinnunlty betterment* While the overall target of 
plans has seldom been reelized, so that the large meass of Sioux 
has reoiained impoverished, the plans have had important effects. Gen- 
erally, they have ameliorated conditions by providing some employment 
and related economic activity; and, a niorc !ong-run effect, they have 
contributed toward diversifying the rf.^ervation population and increasing 
the social and econocoic d1st?^ncc; between th*^ more traditional *'Country 
Indians" and those more urbanized •♦Hixedbloods" who have managed to secure 
a greater share of such benefits as steady cmploytient* Most of this 
planning has occurred for, rather than by, the Indians %Wio were the Urgat 
population, and when Sioux have b«en brought into the discussion, it is 
tha more urbanized types who have stepped forward d **t-.oken for the 
lodian*** The Country Indians have not been consul and have anywey 
been poorly Informed, and the plans for the bettenoent of their ceMsioi- 
tias hava failed to reise then out of poverty* 

As of our visit in July-August, the various Office of Economic 
Opportunity programs at Pine Ridge were following the familiar courso 
outlined above, except for a change of agencies and actors* O^iSfgn of 
projacts and application for funds was being spearheaded by tha Tribal 
Attornay, a person of energy, ber/evolent concern for the Indian, end 
marked political influer.ee via ti?e Association on American Indian Affairs. 
A CeoMmity Development Program had cose into existence, whoio dlro#> 

&ion hed boen turned over to a man who had residod In the area for «isny 
years and had boon active on many organized programs for edmeunity ml* 
fora. The attitude of this director is symbolized by the feet that, 
despite his long residence in the consunity and his occult i oust Steihis 
as liason men, lie pointedly refreins from participating isi the social 
life of the Indian folk and renmlns ignorant of Lakota, the language 
which constitutes the principel medium for politicel end social dix- 
course «Mong adult Country Indians* As is typical of the role 



•uch men create for themselves on the reservation, he is hard-working, 
conscientious, end much concerned to isiport into Indian life the stan- 
dards which he thinks of as distinguishing the national society. From 
his perspective, the less comaunicatod to the local folk about coamun- 
ity development prograas, the better; because otherwise everyone would 
be hounding his office trying to secure perquisites and places on the 
payroll for their relatives. Besides, tho task of ^'public relations" 
is conceived as belonging to another person, the Fifth Nenber of the 
Tribal Executive, sn official who fay the terms of the O.E.O. contracts 
is supposed to devote himself to acting as liason beeween the Community 
Oevelopisant Program and "the tribe". In fact, however, the man cur- 
rently holdiiig the post of Fifth Member is overwhelnted by his other 
responsibilities as a mesiber of the Executive, and also, feels Ignor- 
ant of the O.C.O. programs and so reluctant to involve himself. 

Meanwhile, the day-to-dey operations of the Community Oevalofament 
Program, including the liason with the tribal government and the com* 
munication with the Indian public, have devolved up^ e VISTA %^kar who 
has been recruited into playing the role of Assistant Director, tslng 
Whits, young, and an outsider, she has been saddled with such hostility* 
provoking tasks as hiring and firing for t.‘te Neighborhood Youth C^ps or 
of thecidas for tho Child Developnu:nt Centers. Her genuine desire to 
essist ’.he community is bei'*:^ exploited while the responsiH Htiss of 
hnr position keen hr** locked in Pine Rfdge town and the €.0*P. office. 

Ill time she i^ likely to suffer the fate of Idealistic Oureou of Indisii 
Affairt employees, who are similarly isolated from the social life of 
Country Indians and whose desire to "help them iisprove themselves’* it 
continually frustrated by the resistance these folk offer to wsllr 
mtant fedoral pisns. 

The same paternalistic pattern is visible in the progrms to estab* 
lish child dsvalopment centers (of s Head Start variety) throughout 
the reservation. The local folk hove not been consulted, end plinnlng 
sm5 expediting had been turned over ta cutsidersc In partlcyfaTy thf 
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overall educationai design had been deJeguted zc an eoucator located 
several hundred miles from ^Ine Ridge, and since he was not present 
w^.en we made our brief visit, we can say nothing as to his qualifi- 
cations or his knowledge of the Sioux and their reservatioPf, “ean- 
while, the day-to-dey administration had been enirunted to a summer 
volunteer -- a student from the East. No one avi.hori ty seemed aware 
that they were by these tactics effectively depriving the loc.U folk 
of the opportunity to learn by participating in planning. 

In sum, then, the Conmunity Development Progr^n a* Pine Rit’ge has 
been replacing the paternalism of the 8.I.A. with a new and less rigid 
paternaHsm. The new si tor tf on does offer the Sioux th<? possibility 
* greater influence upon and involvement with the prograis, but it 
is not particularly easy for tnew to perceive chat. Moreover, the 
non- Indians who have moved into positions of author ity within tre 
Program have so defined the termi' of Indian participation as to rule 
out -- as illegitimate and self-seeking -- the initial stages by whiv‘h 
any conmunity spokesman would attempt to exert influence, namely those 
who W€»rt interested in the welfare of their local comnuni ties and only 
derivativaly Interested in the welfare of the Oglala Sioux as a people 
or tribe* 

The town of Pine Ridge now contains a cogent and concrete example 
of the fruits of the »«orc recent paternalism in t‘>e Fctlis Cchen Home rnr 
the Aged* The Home was ded'eatod with mjch ceretnony and many emi';)eht 
visitors about years ago. Clearly tl^ese outsiders regarded the Home 
as being something good that had been done for the Indians* Yet, today, 
in a Home designed to shelter forty persons, there are about ten eldors 
resident, and this is half of the maximum that over resided thdre. Evi- 
dently, the Home Goes not appeal to doer Indians. The upper caste of 
Pine Ridg? — the 3.1. A., P.H.S*, and similar staff f>ersonnel -- ex- 
plain this ;n terms of the incompetence of the tribal government which 




hai the responsibility for operating the Home; these critics mention tha 
the food is bad, the building -scks air condi tioning (for which it was 
designed), and so on. Yet a few minutes conversation with the impoverished 
Indians for whom the Hoise was intandad reveals that the Home is intrin- 
sically a white elephant, because it- simply does not meet the needs or 
arouse the interests of the older Indians with traditional ways and 
responsibilities. The planning, designing, and functioning of the Home 
fall into the hands of coimittcas well exemplified by the director of 
the Community Oevelopaient Program -- a congeries of Pine Ridge personnel 
ifho are detonsinad to uplift the Indians but who are quite ignorant of 
and indifferent to Indian needs and interests, who regard Indian 
dasires as something to be surmounted and reformed instead of something 
to be responded to, encouraged, and developed. Meantime, the tribal 
governmant was and is reluctant to criticize any project which brings 

monay into the area — batter a useless Home for the Aged than no such 

* 

project at alt. 

Since tfie administration of the Home is now in difficult straits, 
the Director has detailed one of the VISTA workers to iu adminlstrati<M. 
Per this young man, the consequence will most likely be that ha wilt bet 
so prsoccupied that he will never meet any Indians (except in a pater- 
nalistic and bureaucratic role); he will think of himself as devoting 
his energies on behalf of the Indians when in fact he will ba ahoring 
Up a projact designed and operated withe consultation or cm w a micatlon 
with those whom it is supposed to benefit. 

Parents 

Informal interviews wars conducted with parents who lived fa the 
western area of the reservation, including the coaaunities known as 
«^UIa Junior'*, "NunAer four", "Colico**, and “Mumber Six." Tha ctff 
versatlons were designed to elicit information on the needs of pre- 
school youngs rs, the types of programs children wished to attend. 
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«nd the possibilities of a program which would encompass both these 
young children and their ^ thers. In the first two of these communities 
(0^1 ala Jr, and Number Four) our presence and our focus on the upbringing 
of the young children tended immediately to elicit questions about Robert 
V. Dumont and the “Har vard-R add if fe Summer School Project'* he organized 
end directed during the summer of 1964. Parents wanted to know where 
Dumont was and they lamented that the Summer School was not being re- 
peated as tiis;y had hoped and as he had said it would be In 1965- 

Whila a graphic report of the Harvard-Radcl iffe Project may be 
obtained from its director, (Robert V. Dumont, Harvard School of Education 
Cambridga, Mass.), a summary may be useful here. As a participant in 
tha research leading to the monograph, FORMAL EDUCATION IN AN AMERICAN 
1 NO IAN COMMUNITY, Uumont had lived for over a year in these westarn areas 
of Fine Ntdga. Oefore he left, he nad di^>cusseo cducetfOiiaS fiaada with 
the local folk and their leaders, and he had planned a sunaier can^* school • 
When ha returnad in 1964, he brought two Harvard and two Radcllffe etudehts 
and sacurad lodging for them with local Indian families. The coMMinity 
was able tc ptoifiie primitive facilities for the camp, in the way of a 
large cabin that otherwise served them as community hall; end tha bureau 
of Indian Affairs provided some assistance in such mettvrs as food* 
becatling this project a year leter, parents steted that their 
children hed attended regularly end eagerly, rising of their own with 

X 

aarly in the morning to prepare themselves for the camp vehicle, end then# 
on returning home, talking volubly of the activities of the day. Pareniti 
also stated that their children had learned much from the ectivitieft, 
e.g* songs, stories, and games. When asked about the 4965 sumeer school 
programs offered by the d.I.A., eotl^^'s claimed that their children had 
been fer less eager to attend and that they had nothing to report on 
returning home Again,in discussing the Harverd-Redcliffe Project, 
parents revealed that their children hed liked the young people, and th^ 
telked fondly of their residence among them and of their atten^ta to learn 
**Imlian ways,** including singing and dancing. 
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So far as wo were sbic to determino by indirect questions concerning 
proyrosa for children of prcprimary levels no parent in this or^a had the 
slightest inkling of the nature, intent, or existence of tfie child devel- 
opment centers scheduled to begin operation on the reservation viithin 
two months . 

Projects Observed 

A diversity of projects aimed at Indian children has been underway 
during this and recent summers. Many religious associations have 
font youthful volunteers to the reservation to work with tha chi idran 
or otherwise to perform useful labor in coiarounity service. The epis- 
copal isos ware op<irating a series of two-week day camps that they des- 
cribed ss aiblo schools, but since the camp was then located in rind 
Midgo tawn» we did not take time to observe it. The Jewish projeet, 
which involved coMSinity service, wes over, and responses to itis youth 
were not fsvorable, they being considered ••snobbish". When osie^ 
whether the structures built by the Jewish youth on this project were 
being used, Indian parents said, ‘'thay were just standing therd," snd 
' seessid undar the imprassion that thasa buildings "belonged to ^he 
iureau or ssns other Office" and that they as tmaibtrt of the eriSBimIty 
had no right to use them. Tha Holy Mosary Mission of tha Romi CdthuHcs 
Yfaa oparating cn afternoon program in tha Calico aroa, and ws tiild ohssrvs 
It. It was staffed by a youthful nun and about ten volunteers ^n thair 
mid-teens, these litter coming for two week poriods from outsids tho 
Retervstion end living in tha Mission compound. Eighteen chlldiS'fi* 
aged three to five, were present^ most having been walked in by the 
volunteers. In addition four older Indian boys (early adolescssts) 
watched soberly and intently from a distancej two of those hed hotsos 
snd occasionally demons tra too thoir own aid their sUads* prowoss with 
a short baroback canter. Tha emotional tone of the gathering usi so 
pUasIng that we sUyed and participated for an hour in the simple 



o 
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9««e». Both children end white youth were enjoying the inter- 
action end Seeming fro™ e.ch other. The ioc.tion of these ectivities 
wes • primitive cebin that served es contnunicy hall fer Calico. 



Indian Leaders and Tribal Officials 



l^e talked with leaders from each of the four coo^unitie. mentio.^d 
above about programs for children in the preschool age. All were inter- 
ested, and one asked us to c and explain the Head Start Prooram ro 
his people, the »o«e ..x,rs,«, -.Iked at length about bow program^ tend 
to be cantraliced in the handa of B.l.A. or Tribal governmental personnel 
and so to be removed from cos«unlty needs or interests. Another Mpl.ined 
thet co-«nity worker, ere coming to his area without sufficient prepar- 

t r I ^^a I organ! »at fens and 

©f hl9 peepla. He gaa himself as devoting aiany hours (without 

camp«».tl6n) to s«-vinj .. . .-bridge*- (hi. phrase) between the v«- 

ioua coMnity workers and the local folk (many of whose elder, know 

little ingllth and have a deep skepticism about outaldari), 

Althoosh all of these laaders were well Informed or portlcipatlng 

<n kribal govornamnt, none had any prior knowl.dge of the Head Start 

h-ogram. Nora aurpriiing, none made any reference to the new pre- 

primary progr- which i. being funded by O.e.O. on the roa«^.tioo end 

-hlch is due to begin oper.tion this f.n. u is true that the proor-a 

will initially be established in tha eastern end centre! eraes of tho 

reservotlon, but the ignorance es to the nature end extant of tho 

program was an unfortunate symptom of the paternalism dascribad ik tSia 
first ssctloiia 

Several of these laao^rs eritlciied the structure of the CoaaaMfty 
Development Progrem - «h 1 thereby the O.E.O. - on the ground, that 
nuthing waa baing dona for th. «lult man. It could bo arguad that by 
their concentration. on tho young those progrmna are contributing farther 
to th. eroaion of authority mul raaponsibility of the Indian with 
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eservation crnployn.nt HmUed, and with the welfare progrgjns designed 

for mothers, young children, the aged, and the ill, it is the men who 
arc rendered useless and fir^tent. 
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Judged by Hi owii st^nderdi, which ere the traditional standards 
of roost educatoTG and welfare workers. Project Head Start in Rapid City 
is not only good, it is excellent. The classes are sroall, (fifteen 
children or less)* the facilities are pi.essing and appropriate, there 

1 

is abundant auxiliary personnel, the teachers arc well trained and plea- 
sant, and the atroosphere of each room is happy. The children are playing, 
learning, and developing. One of the eight teachers was very talented, 
although unaware of the real values in what she was doing. 

If we criticize the Rapid City Project, it is because its very excel- 
lence is achieved on the basis of a colonial or White-Man’s- Bur den sat 
of standards, snd this is already apparent to some of the Indian laothers 
at whan the project is aimed. The Project is sufficient; ly well staffed 
and organised so that the absence of broad participation and support 
from the mettiars of the Inuian community is not significant, but the 
Project Is not going to make the impact it should upon these mothers^ 
and in the long run It will not provide the Indian communi ty ^i th the 
necessary assistance for its folk to move upward out of poverty. 
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IfKliAn Parontt 



To the aorth of R&pid City is a shanty town know politely as the 
"Sioux Adcition'*. The children who come to tf^e Project from this area 
tend to be concentrated in a few famiHea. it would be interesting to 
make a census of the area and determi ne .the total number of eligible 



youngstetsj no one seemed to know the figures. As a wild guess, we 
would hazard that the participating children number about twenty p'rcent 
of the eligible. Seme of the non-participation must be attributed to 
travel, as the Sioux arc highly nomadic, especially in suiwnerj and some 
must be attributed to the simple process of turnover, as families come 
to or leave Rapid City. 

From one family, three children were attending and an older daughter 
was serving as an nide. This is a pattern we suggest be watched and en- 
couragad. Sioux families and kin groups have a great loyal ity, Sioux 
children tend to be very shy and arc greatly c-ncouragcd in any novel sit- 
uation by the presence of an older family member. Since traditional 
families tend to foe highly responsive to the desires and fears of their 
children, increasing the number /.nd presence of Sioux volunteers or paid 
assistants would pay dividends in recruitment of children. Moreover^ 



we should not discount the impact on an adolescent Sioux girl of par- 
ticipating In a responsible educational position, such as is represented 
by being e Head Start volunteer. We regret tt«t, while 7/l2ths of the 
children were Sioux, only one of the aides was u Sioux girl. We would 
suggest that a greater effort be made to recruit aides and volunseers 
from the community being served. Finally on this point, we an^ha- 
slie t^ie facfcionaiity and rivalry within Sioux communities^ which awMifts 
that rather than seeking for »»Indlans", the administration of a Head 



Start Center should (to the extent possible) select as aides those 
Indien persons who are part of the familial or kin group of the child- 
ren who are to participate. 



when v*e Inofnn mothers natt tnty icarnoo of itn: ifedo Slftrt 

•“roject. they mentioned e veriety of sources, predominantly weif.re 
wcrKers. However, in the iioux Addition, one young mother (whose only 

^ young ss yet for fhe Program} spontaneously referred to 

the story wiiich had appeared In the RAPID CITY SUIfflAY JOURNAL, July 11. 
’•his mother was impressively and articulately indignant about the article 
and so, too. was anotiwr Indian mother (not resident in the Sioux Addi- 
tion). They saw the article as patronitlng - as implying that their 
children 'rfere savages who had not learned to eat with knife and fork, 
and as being In a state of starves neglect akin to the children portrayed 
In ifSi advert! sesksnts. Mhlia the second of these two mothers viewed 
the article with amused tolerenee. Judging Head Start by what It was doing 
for her youngsters, the other was considerably more hostile. Thus, the 
question may welt be raised whether such publicity releases may not fur- 
ther alienate needy persons of pride and self-respect from the community 
agencies which are established to assist them. Siuntly, if Head Start 
ppograms are defined as designed for the children of savage, drunken', 

or irresponsible parents, many parents may choose to withhold their 
chl Ictren frcH th% pro^rcMis, 

Observations at the Center 



As already Indicated, we were impressed by the operation of the 

Center, (bring a normal weekday morning. The facilities seemed axcal- 

lent; the personnel ski Had, and the atmosphere pleasant. 

One teacher seemed especially gifted, as Indicated by th. folIairtBg 
^♦rvatiof^j 



first class I saw was by far the best of thraa I 
vlsfteu. When I entered - children were on hands and 

all girls (tan boys, four girls) ware cows. Went 
^ough rh story of Little Soy Slue with traMn- 



In th‘S and !jter play activilias in this "ooi I was 
strucK by a nuraber of remarkable fine phenomena. First- 
teacher always let children set sex disti ructions -- 
boys wanted to be sheep - fine -- all girls mooed 
with zsst - also no evidence at all of what the 6, I, A, 
teachers call “cotapeti tion'*. Everybody in this kind 
of g&ne was to help make it go. Whole situation is 
isuch more helpful to learning* verbal fluency in English 
than for Seginners in Bureau schools. 

Heard teacher say about paints v/hich only four child- 
ren could use - though several others wanted to paint: 

•'we have to share everything - don’t we.*' 

Most remarkable thing - I think 1 saw v/as use of tele- 
phone. Four little girls - two Indian - were sitting 
at a table in the side playing with dishes On the 
tabic with dishes was a toy telephone. Teacher at 
other end of rcoot picked up telephone ~ and pretended 
the was asking operator for Mrs. (probably 

nane of one of the Indian girls). A girl picked up 
the phone - and teacher asked for her party. Girl 
handed phone to another - who g-ggled and looked 
around helplessly. Other Indian girl scid; **s«y 
hollo • Gee you’re dumb.*' So the littU girl said 
hallo, Sociehow in conversation with teacher - she 
blurted out Invitation to teacher to cocae right over. 

So teacher came over^ knocked, was offered coffee. 

The whole perforniBnee - tlie use of English in genuine coastuni cation 

between pt^ils and botwcGn pupils and teacher - the remarkable, yet 

natural and quite practical practice fn social expertise - the joyous 

and unsa If conscious role pjaying were, to toe, incredible, after what I 

witnessed t’A'o years ago in Beginner’s level classes on the reservation* 

Talked to teac1>er - who - though first rate - thought 
of telephone ginsick mainly as way to teach children 
to use the telephone. (iU) Told me that at orientation 
school teachers had been told to expect that the Indian 
children would be dirty and have head lice - and would 
need to be cleaned up in school. But Indian children 
in hv.- class came very clean. She had one little Sioux 
boy (looked fullblood) who knew no English. But now, 
suddenly, at meal one day, he had asked, picking up 
sandwich, ’■What’s that?** he did this with all food now 
and was learning new wordi consistantly. (This boy 
played well wUh other children ^ very happy with a 
farmyard set - he built a fence around - though during 



Boy Blue gaft)C., he had s<cood fn line - tucking tnd«n 

flnoer of one hand and holding his pecker with the 
other. Nobody paid cny attention to this.) 

K..ni>cr of tintes heard Inoi^n children talking spon- 
taneously in English to otr^er children - but perhaps 
they don*t know Lakota. 

Next class - in which boys and girls were playing Musical 
Chairs - to Pop Goes the Weasel - the children were far 
more sedate and less expressive. Somehow Musical Chairs 
c«ne out looking like some kind of orderly ritual ~ and 
White girl aide who played along with the little ones 
was fiercely competitive and saw to it that she stayed 
in game till last. After finished teacher said; i 

that funl“ in insincere voice. Still children were not 
unhappy. 

t 

Educators and Aebainistrators 

We offer three conments in the way of advice rather than criticism. 
First, to the ftxtarit that publicity about the Center can bo guided, we 
suggest that due emphasis be given to the positive qualities of parents 
who send their children to Head Sr.art Centers, and that s<»ee attention 
might be given to the particular or unique virtues of children edtaing 
from Indian or other ethnic conrnmfties. For example, the article in the 
RAPID CITY SUNOAY JOURNAL, July II, mentioned the disposition of 

Indian children to ta' 3 food home from the Center roea! in order to there 
It with their family, but they portrayed this as a vice or archfiism to be 
overcome; it could equally Will have been appreciated as a virtue fantastic 
for children aged four to six. 

Second, the Indians of ^apid City tond to be protected and admin* 
istefed by a federation of individuals, representing various welf(S/e 
and interest associations, and organized together under the i^)pelati<m of 
tha **Mayor*8 CoRinission.'* This Commission and its aff'Miated asscciaticMUi 
includes "professional Indians", who speak for "The Indian" during the 
course of urban planning., iteedless to say, these ir«dlvidu<; is are un« 
ertcumbered by ties vJiich would require than to account fo»' the^ r steward* 
ship to the Indians themseivi^. Undue reliance upon these individuals is 
a poor substitute for reaching out directly to the inefian families. Lets 



planning should be dene via these persons, end mere direct contact should 
be made by sue!) processes as home visits. 

Third, in its recruitment of volunteers and auxiliary personnel, 
more effort should be made to recruit from the target communities. 
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Th« center ope> ete* under great technical end aoclal difficultioe. 
Isolated in the Badlands of South Dakota, lacking running water or a 
telephone, and connected to the greater society only by a system of dirt 
onJ gravel roads, a modern type Center is difficult to maintain. Pre- 
paring the school building for occupancy this summer required a week's 
arduous labor, cleaning and repairing, by the staff who had been rec- 
ruited to operate the Center. Considerable effort is now being s.-«perded 
on such matters as hauling water, transporting provisions, and m.--:r,tein-:nn 
adequate standards of sanitation. These basic chores have been resporsibl , 
and devotedly handled by the staff of two professsionals (Mrs. Speak and 

Mr. Mayberry) and two aides (Mrs. Yellow Horse and Mrs. TwoBuIls), assisted 
by Mr. Speak. 

The Indian community of Red Shirt Table recognizes tlie dedication 
of the professional staff and speaks highly of them and of the Center. 
However, the operation of the Center and the future of tlie program within 
the community have been gravely jeopardized by tension between the local 



folk and the missionary who is himself serving as director of the c^ 
■unity development program (O.E.O.) and whose wife serves as treasurer. 
Unfortunately, this couple, the Tiffany's.were absent on the day of our 
visit and so we were not able to discuss and counsel with them; and, since 
the drive from Pine Ridge town to Red Shirt Table is arduous, we were reluc 
tant to undertake it again without definite knowledge that they would 
have returned from th^ir vacation. 

Many Indian inhabitants of Red Shirt Table speak of the Tiffany's 
with considerable ire. In his role as missionary (Seventh Day Adventist), 
he has apparently criticized the mode of housing and living of the local 
coRBwnity, and since many of these folk are proud of their lives and 
houses they feel resentful toward him. Moreover, they hold him personally 
responsible for the content of a television program which was recently 
produced and which illustrated the operation of Project Head Start with 
ccflinentary and pictures of Red Shirt Table. We have not seen this tele- 
cast and so are unable to judge whether or not the criticisms by the 



IndUns have an objective foundation. They complained that the te-ecast 
described their children as entering school knowing only Lekota and no 
English^ when the facts are that English has ItMig been the primary lang- 
uage of the Sioux households of Red Shirt Village. They complained clso 
that the telecast portrayed their chi Idren as not knowing the use of 
table utensils and that It described thc'ir houses as ‘^ramshackle*’, i-low, 
to a person of urban and middle -cl ass background, the cabins of the Sioux 
may indeed appear ramshackle, evert though they have been standing foi 
(.uvty years and have served to shelter rnany persons fre.n tlte elements. 

Yet, the significant fact is that the local community has greet pride in 
itself and in its children, and it is this pride which could constitute 
a lever for consnunity betterment. Moreover, if the recipients of Head 
Start and other O.E.O. programs are continually described in negative 
terms, then those who are “poor but proud“ -- and this includes many of 
the Sioux — will simply refuse to participate. As one mother remarked, 
*We need your holp but you don't have to degrade usl“ 

The unfortunate association between the O.E.O. publicity and the 
missionary is testimony to the fundamental failure of the design 
of the Head Start Project at Red Shirt Table. Effectively the local 
community has not been involved and has not shared in the niannir^ 
responsibi Hty for the Center. The neus media came to the missionary 
for their orientation and did not deal with the community or ita rep*^ 
resenUtives, and accordingly the local folk attribute the inaccuracies 
of the telecast to the missionary. The students who have coeie this summer 
to the village to operate the Center ar© regarded favorably by the local 
cofKKinity, but they have not sought to initiate different relationship 
of responsibility between the Center and the parc..N.i and instead have 
allowed themselves to be guided by the local missionary. Given the 
isolation of the village and the small population (a dozen fwaiUes), 
it would be quite feasible to so inform cr.d so involve the local folk 
that quite a sensational demonstration project might develop. As It 



is aoN, man/ parents have wiener awn from pa»” ti cipet i on or dtiendoocu 
at the Center or its activities* 

The teach>;rs at the Center indicated that a proolen had erirer. con- 
cerning the medical care of the children. They had arranged for o phy- 
sician attached to the Public Health Service in the town of Pine Ridge 
to visit the cofnmunity to examine the children. In the course of this 
visit, the medical team had inoculated the children against various 
diseases and the citildren had complained of these injections to th^ir 
parents. In turn, the parents were new dslng the physician and nurse 
as “bogeymen’*, threatening the children that If they did not behave 
properly, they would be sent to the nurse and have needles stuck in 
them. The teachers thought this a deplorable and incons iderate action 
on the part of the parents, which would instill into the children 
improper attitudes toward medical car*. We pointed out that the folk 
of Red Shirt ‘fable were likely quite uninfermea about the nature and 
purposes of the inoculations and could oniy respond to these medical 
practices es being some other strange and painful tactic of the White 
intruders. Here, surely, was an instanct: when a public health worker 
should have preceded the visit of the nriedical team with a cotmunity 
meeting and explanation of what was to be riont to the children. In any 
case, the staff had risen to occasion by introducing into the cur- 
riculum materials on physicians and dentists, so as to prepare the 
children for future experiences and tc explain to them the rationale 
behind whatever pain night be inflicted during the course of medical 
or dental treatment. 

As in other centers, the professional staff seemed unaware of 
llws difference of Indicn children about aggressH'^ physical contact 
with adults. We noted that at Red Shirt Table the teachers were enthu- 
siastic participants in a gume that involved much pushing and sh‘'''ing 
and that they were quite oblivious of the problem of courtesy and res- 
pect that was thereby being posed to the children. While we oid point 
out the nature of the problem to the staff and while we did suggest 



that, so far as concerns rough body ccrtact, the children be direct-d 
ayainst their fcllev.-s of the same age and sex, ftonetheless we should 
add tl'ket the deveIop«TX!!nt of this kind of intercul tural probleir. was rot 
simply a negstivo quality but rather testitnony to the intermingling and 
happy intimacy of staff and children at this Center. 

All in sll, it is our impression that Hrs. Speak and Mr. Mayberry 
V'.ere unusually adept and coiisiderste in their interpersonal contact with 
t'ie j.ndicn children. Instruction, play, feeding, and washing v/cri ca'riid 
on in an atmosphere of soft-spok.n gentleness to which the childrt-n 
responded very well and which, we arc sure, the Indian parents would 
have approved. Indeed, ail Indian parents interviewed indicated that 
they liked the teachers as persons, that the children liked them, and 
that, on the wliole ‘'the school is a good thing.*' 
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The problems with Head Start end other O.E.O. projects in this crea 
ere those which might resoriably be anticipated when an inexperienced 
iOv.al governinent is suddenly given rather Jaroe sums of money and cor-- 
responding responsibilities. The incumbent leaders and executives 
usually do not have strong or cle,.r views about the form, content, or 
goals of education. They tend to be poorly informed, cautiouii, and 
disposed to be guided by the letter of the law or the edict of bureau- 
crots. The income represented by the projects is highly valued and 
as jobs tends to be apportioned ^ong the members (usually kindrud) 
of the incumbent or dominant socio-political faction. Meanwhile, members 
of these factions not sharing the spoils gripe and drag their heels, but 
enough of them can usually discern some modest advantage to themselves 
in participatii'.g so that the programs do move along. 



Since the incumbent or ^'leading** faction is prone to believe’ that 



the interpretation of experts in correct and necessary for the contin- 
uation of the grant, the design of the projects is left almost entirely 
in the hands of persons from outside the Indian comminity, e.g., school 
administrators, VISTA workers, bureaucrats. These designs are often 
far from ideal and conform neither to the needs of the community nor the 
aims of .the He< d Start Program, Understandably, members of the com- 
munity idio are attached to the dominant faction are not critical of the 
programs. When other folk, and especially members of the subordinate 
factions, suggest innovations or changes in design, their remarks tend 
to be categorically dismissed as springing from trouble-makers or jea- 



lous persons. 

The following considerations arc important as background to further 
and more detailed discussion. First, the resident population of the White 
Earth tribal group has decreased to about a third of what it was in 1950. 
At that tiife, the figures showed a resident population of over 9,000 
persons; a recent census shows less then 2 , 500 . Evidently, there hat 
bean a substantial out-migration; local people say that most of these 
Indians have moved to the Twin Cities, Chicago, and Milwaukee; they 



also Sf.y that nany p-rsons are non^dic, rather then migrants, and thet 
t.jcy return to the White Earth area as often and as long as they can, 

(the evid'^ncc is also that these migrants are having grave social eri.i 
economic difficulties in the urban environment.) Second, the White 
Earth Chi,,pewa are highly accul turated. Their native language is now 
English, and very few engage in traditional ceremonial activities. There 
ticems to be ro group which can be classified as "full blood" end against 
which another group Orin be denoted as "mixadbiood" or as "breeds''; riLhcr, 
the differences seem to be bttueca those factions (or kindred) wl-c heve 
more wealth end power ano those which have less. Thirg, while the White 
Earth Chippewa are poor, they did not to us appear in as desparate ard 
desolated condition as some of the Sioux in the Dakotas. Our guess 
is that out-raigratfon has so reduced the density of the region as to 
make life generally easier for those who remain; in that case, tha 
problem of the impoverished Indian may in some part have been moved to 



urban settings. Fourth, tho conflict and rivalry which in the Urge, 
Western reservations it phrased as rullblood versus Mixedblood is here 
1 rivalry between loosely associated aggregates of kindred. Mot only, 
hive the self conscious tradi tionaMsts just about vanished, but also 
tfW,Sc persons who are archetypically »*mixedbloods" - extolling the 
Protestant ethos of diligence and thrift and denouncing the Indian ethos 

of generosity and fei sure — these persons too seem few in numbers and 
relatively p^'^erless. 



There were three Head Start Centers on the White Earth reservation, 
namely. White Earth Village, Ponsford, and Nattahwaush. We visited 
the first two o, these Centers. As a further organixational note, we 
remind the reader tnat White Earth is one of the organizational units 
or district of the consolidated (or federated) Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. 
Since the White Earth reservation is now "open" and numerous Whites 
own property and live in ihe area, we tend herein to speak of the White 
Earth tribal group rather than of the reservation. 
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Perents (White Earth ViUage) 

AiTJong the parents of the lower socio-political faction there was 
praise for the H?ad Start Project, tempered by a number of criticisms. 
They had not previously been asked for their criticisms, although some 
had spontaneously expressed them to the social worKer associated with 
th^ Project. 

(1) firs, Pfei Is ticker, the teacher in the Center in the White 
Eai th Village is not well liked. Ouritig the regular school year, she; 
teaches the first grade, and so she is well known. She has the rep- 
utation of being an over-strict disciplinarian, and one mother allowed 
her child to withdraw from the program when the child con^lained of 
corporal abuse by the teacher « The mother had not registered a com- 
plaint. 

(2) Some parents pointed out that it was difficult to keep pupils 
in school throughout the long school year. If pre-schoolers are to-have 
a special sunurer program and then go with scarcely a break into the 
school term, they may fatigue even sooner, so their parents believe and 
worry. It is possible that some of the parental concern expressed htre 
about a child turning sour over school was fear that the child would not 
be able to tolerate so long a dosage of this one teacher. One parent 
remarked spontaneously that preschool programs would be better if con- 
ducted during the normal school year, so the child would at least have 

\ 

the companionship of its relatives. 

(3) When asked what kind of program they would like for their 
children several parents referred in glowing terms to the prograai of 
the previous year conducted by students from the University of Minne- 
sota. They found the students highly congenial, and their children 
had welcomed the program. 

( 4 ) Some urban mothers find children a nuisance and welcome any 
reliable f nsti tutionalized arrangement for handling them. While this 
attitude was also shared by some of the better-off women we interviewed. 






li'iKe .'TUajofity of theau C?)ipj.' 4 iWu likeo their yeenQ chiidi'or- <i 

the houuu, ecpcc; a 1 ! / vntn older ehiloren were pt'ese;"?! . 0 iiiare t‘,( 

de»i of their ca'o, Accordirgly, they n"u#y send their chiiore-n to ^ ti-.«d 

Start Center if they be’ ’eve it to be in the best iritcrcsts of the chi h:^ 
hut they are likely to pull the child out at any re«son;tb!e excuse. 
Moreover, most of the mothers vvould prefer a scheduled system of ;u; civ- 
il ies, covering pai t but nut all of the day for most of their chiicM*:. 

Ar‘.d soinc opined that a whole day at school was too tiring ror the 

yoitngsters . 

(5) Some parents who withheld their children -intirely frofa tlie 
Head Start Program explained that ’‘all surnmer and ail winter was too 
much school;** children needed some time for play. Indeed, the pre- 
school class we observed at White Earth Vi^^age entailed much drudgery 
and very little play or creative activity. 



Cantor Observations 



We observed operations at two of the three Cneters, White Earth 
Village end Ponsford. In both cases, the sessions were being held 
in school rooms, and in beth cases activities tended to be highly struct 
tured by the teacher and organized mostly about the acquisition of 
scholastic skills (counting and reading-readiness}. The activities at 
Ponsford were markedly superior to those at White Earth Village (and 
the teacher had a much better reputation) but in neither case did they 
compare with what we had observed at Little Eagle (Standing Rock), Red 
Shirt Table (Pine Ridge), or Rapid City. Too much of the time was being 
spent with the children seated in neat ra-fs and engaged in mass routines; 
too much of the time was devotted to "idiot questions" to which a few 
children were responding, while the remainder silently twisted in their 
seats. Given this definition of what Head Start activities should be, 
the teachers were delegating little responsibi H ty to their ^cides and 
were utilizing them nv>stly for supervision of handwashing and the 
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playground period. 

It would be toe eusy to bla<ne the teachers for thic perversion Oi 
Head Start objectives. The fault rnore dearly lies with an adriinis- 
tratiofi whicn has been content to ebstairt frofn the proj'ect and allovj 
the educators to organiza a program on conventional scholastic prin- 
ciples -- a kind of prep-school for the first grade. 

Educators 

Both taac.-rs we talked to v^re socielly isolated froa. the local 
Indian community. As one of them expressed it, '’They have their life, 
and I have mine, .nd I think that*s the way they prefer it," The 
speaker, a well-meaning soul, did not seem to feel that she could 
learn anythiiig or enrich her own life by^contact with the parents of the 
children she was presixning to instruct. The only persons who seerned 
to be making any home visits were the social workers, who were new to 
the area. 

The teacher at Ponsford did ask for ipore assistance in obtaining 
materials pertinent to the ethnic culture and history of her pupils. 

As she explained, even in such a matter as pictures and Illustrations, 
the subjects are invariably urban White children and so quite foreign 
to the interests and experiences of her charges. (We were not able to 
provide her with suggestions for material at the level of the primary 
and pre-primary grades. We believe that such material is available and 
that pu^re is being develc^d, and we suggest that educators in schools 
serving Indians be provided with lists and -- where possible--saHp1es.) 

The teacher in Ponsford also complained of a lack of suitable toys 
and equipment for her preschovj children. To some degree this defic- 
iency should be attributed to the difficulties in organizing and designing 
the local program, for so far as we could gather, the task of choosing 
and requisitioning supplies had been turned over to the VISTA workers, 
and they of course had little background for this responsibi M ty. 






Admln^stratio*^ 

So far as we could quickly reconstruct, the White £af tl' tritjal crou) 
v/as propeled into Head Start and other programs through the good 
of C.E.O. representi tives, who pushed matters along with great speed cnu 
energy* Initially, it had been believed that the Head Start Project 
could be sponscred via the local school board, and one of the membirs 
of the boarc attended a conference at Berriidji where the philosophy -inti 
d-sign of Child Development Centers was explained, Ther., it was dis- 
covered teat the project could not be sponsered by tne school board ■,:Ki 
had to be picked up by the tribal governinent, and since control of tnesc 
agencies was then in the hands of opposing political factions, the advice 
of the board member who had been at Bcmidji was not heeded. (Shortly 
thereafter, the political revolution affected the school board, and the 
board member in question resigned.) Accordingly, the administration of 
Project Head Start passed into the hands of novices who were qtjite unpre- 
pared for these responsibi 1 i ties, although eager to utilize tint funds 
coming in* 

The rivals of the dominant political faction in White Earth pol- 
itics accuse them of operating a spoils system in which all the inejor 
jobs have been assigned to their kindred* This favoritism does stem to 
be true, although there is no evidence that the appointees are incom- 
petent, and the likelihood is that, in general, the victorious faction 
includes the better educated of the White Earth population. On the other 
hand. It may be true that, considering their formal qual if ications, the 
ly-supported salaries they are receiving may be unduly large* 

A ccxnplaint was registered that $400 of Head Start funds had been 
appropriated for tours by the Center at White Earth Village, but that 
during the entire term of operation 7nly one trip was made — and that 
to the neighboring city of Detroit tacos where the children had had boat 
rides* Whether that sum of money was ‘jnsoent or misused we do not know, 
but certainly the children in the Center at White Earth Village should 



p»rtf clp«tl8>9 In worm md bcttnr dMlgnsd tours* 

Conversation with . Goodwin, the director of the Co.TT^bnlty Dev- 
elopment Program el White Earth end the person therefore with forr,ii- 
resp-onsifal li ty for the Kead Start Program, revealed his feelings that 
these programs had developed prior to his assunption of office and had 
remained outside cf his control and concern. He expressed irritation at 
consultant sent earlier by Head Start (“noseying arcund and crit- 
icising"). He also indicated that he wanted O.E.O. to instruct hin in 
deteil on the operation of Head Start and other projects. Howev.;: , s-nen 
wc indicated to him certain of the failings of the present White tart . 
program (e.g. lack of community involvement), his response was net 
couraging, and it may be that for him to consider guidance authoritative, 
it must come down the chain of command from Washington through regional, 
state, ond tribal authorities. 

From our conversations at White Earth and Red Lake, we infer that 
the officials of the State of Minnesota who deal with the Chippewa on 
education or welfare are persons who are totally ignorant of 
Chippewa culture and society. They regard Indians as being socially and 
psychologically Whites v^ho happen to bear red skins but who are poor and 
afflicted with the vices and weaknesses of the poor. This view is very 
convenient for bureaucrats but it happens to be grossly in error and there 
is a mountain of ethnographic literature which refutes it (see the writings 
of A. I. Hallcwell, V. 8«rnouw, F. Miller, and others). As we asserted in 
the "Simmary," it is true that the Indian problem is one of relative poverty 
and lack of power, but we should add here that in designing educotional 
programs for Indians it is extremely helpful to have some kmiwledge of 
their culture .ind personality. Indians, even Indian children, do relate 
differently to people than do, for example, Lu thorns of Scandinavian 
extraction or Catholics of German extraction, and the educational format 
that works well with one group will not r^ecessarily work equally well 
for the other. Insofar as educators persist in regarding Indian children 
as identical with non-Indians, they are failing their task as educators. 
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because they are not scar ting where the child it, but where they thc-fn- 
solves wish him to be. 

All this Is of more than ideological hv>ortance. Instruction about 
Heed Start end other programs for children tends to be filtered through 
the regional end state offices- If these administrators are hostile to 
the matter of ethnic differences and reluc"j.iii;t to heed the co«r?ients of 
parents, then the best of federal plans will come to nought. 




In Its organization. Red Lake fs more akin to the western rcserva- 
t^o^s of Pine Ridge and Standing Rock than to White Earth, as it has a 
substantia! and unified land base which is controlled by a tribal rove;‘n- 
ment together with the B«X,A» While the school system is public and is 
administratively organized under the school board, the boundaries of the 
school district were drawn so as to coincide with the reservation lines, 
in a pattern which seems to have been desired both by the tribal off ial 
and -- so it is sai^’ — by the neighboring White parents who did not K;’;h 
their children to mingle with the Indians. Within the reservation, then, 
are three systems of political and economic power: the tribal gevern- 
menu; the agency offices of the and the school system» The P.H.S 

hospital nrigi-.t constitute a fourth system, but in the present context 

it may be Identifieo with the B.I.A. as federally controlled and civil 
service. 

So far as concern most areas of educational policy, the school 
system is governed by the superintendent with the board acting as' a • 
rubber stamp. In part, this may be due to the novelty of the public 
system; also, to the inexperience of the Indian board members; but, 
in part, certainly, it is due to the complexity of a modern educational 
system in which funds accrue from a variety of sourcf'.i under a variety 
of types of legislation. Be that as it may, the school board has been 
raise issues only concerning the handling of disciplinary cases 
(so challenging the principal of the high school). Keither the botrd 
nor any other agency has yet acted as a vehicle for transmitting com- 
plaints about unpopular teachers, let alone for raising issues of cur- 
riculum. 

While the Head Start Program was attained through application by 
the tribal government, its organization and administration were quickly 
turned over to the officials of the school system, so that its executive 
head is the high school principal. This delegation of authority and 
responsi bi H ty seems to be so ccmf*icte that we, as newcomers, to the sit- 
uation, found it bewildering. For example, Roger Jourdain, the chairman 



of the tribal gcvernnent told us that he was strongly interested in 
Ihe preservation of the Chippewa language and its inclusion in the 
s^ltool systen. Since Jourdain and the council obtained end had control 
of the funds for the Head Start Program, we would have thought that they 
could have used this strategic position to push for any type of cur- 
riculisi, they desired. Yet. they did not,- and we can only regard this 
.eticence as further evidence of the timidity of tribal governments 
about innovating with federally sponsored programs, they reqarn the 
iitmediate benefits of the program as too great to jeopardize by offering 
any challenge to the conventional wisdom of the professionally qualified 
authority. On the other hand, Jourdain does believe that the Head Start 
Program has served to improve relationships between, on the one side.him- 
seif and the tribal council. «,d, on the other side, the school admin- 
istration, and he contends that the latter group now listen with greater 
concern and respect to the former group and that consultation is now 
*or. frequent. If this is so. then Head Start has at Red Lake moved. 

toward one of its major goals, even if the movement is more modest and 
covtrt than had bean hoped for. 



Barents 



The Head Start Program was held in high regard by the parents. 

The best evidence being, nor merely their response to direct questions, 
but the report of a University of Minnesota undergraduate, who as a p«-t 
of a course in field research had inherited the task of administering 
the Head Start questionnaire (CAP-KS Form hi January, 1965) to p^wants 
( and Mho, finding this questionnaire quite idiotic in reservation c«n. 
•Htions, had elaborated a more congenial schedule of her own). This 
young lady found that when she called on homos driving a car borrowod 

frOA j| I A / « a * 

* '•OO'OO/, sne nad encountered suspicion and 

reserve, but thet when she Identified herself as tssocieted with Head 
Start, this suspicion was replaced by a tolerant ar friendly interest. 



Irt th* sacll, ond tradftlcmcHst^fc vlllagu of rTrniimh, 

word of r* '•J'-ww had been spread via the counci in-an (who has a rep- 
utation as a knowledgable operator), and the enrollment of youngst^>rs 
had been one hundred percent, although attendance had fluctuated In 
the Red Lake - Redby area, f nforraaticn about the project had not been 
so well or sympathetically spread and enrollment had been slow, rising 
as the project went along and parents learned of its merits. We surmise 
that among other hinderances there was a failure to ovtain the endorse- 
ment of the Catholic educators who operate the mission school to which 
many Indians send their children for primary education. Head Start was 
strongly identified with the public school system, being held in its 
buildings and staffed by its personnel, and parents intending to sent 
their childrw to the mission school could well have regarded the Hea'< 
Start Center as irrelevant. 

The nature of the interest the Head Start Program has for Chippewa 
motherj and the relationship between those mothers and their children 
are nicely illustrated with the following fragments from an interviewi 

i really think it»s e good thing (Program). 

^he (her daughter) was kind of bashful, kind of a big 
baby. It was good for her just to be away(from home). 
Interviewer; How did you hear about the Program? 

Rppondent; I got a letter from the Tribal Office. 

Tfien I went -and found out about it from the school; 

I went and asked, 

I just liked the idea. I asked her (daughter) if 
she wanted to go, i explained what it would be like 
and that there wouldn*t be much time In betwen (vac- 
action between Head Start and the beginning of school), 
out she wanteu to go, and she likes it real well. $he 
tells me what goes on, but she»s still kind of qufet. 

Educators and AdffHnistrators 



Formally, all educators and administrators were well qualified 
and experienced. However, basically, aost were quite uninformed as to 
the neture of the local Indian communitiss or the social and personal 
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dynanncs of the Ir.dlan pupils, Again, nK;Si socmed de.ccnt and ()!e3saf.t 
persons who were interested in understanding their pupils better but 
who were allowing themselves tc ce entrapped by the structure of the 
school system. On the one hand, they were well pleased witr -i system 
which kept the Indian parents subservient and at a distance from the 
schools; while, on the other hand, they -were discomfit ted at their 
inability to reach or understand the r pupilsc 

Two persons were in exceptional positions. The Hec»d Start 
in the isolated and traditional community of Poncaiah wcr> somewh:it P:C;*e 
free in her local situation and had bee.i assisted in her wish to meet ihc 
local folk by sn anthropologist (Mary Slack) who had beer^ working with the 
elders there. Tne other person, being the deughtcr-1n*-iaw of the tr ibaf 
chairman, again had more occ'^ss to the community although not to its 
more traditional or in^overished side. 

Clans Observations 

The gross physical facilities (the public school buildings) were 
excellent. However, the equipment left something to be desired. In the 
haste to organize and establish the project, the ordering of special 
Materials and playthings for the pupils had been turned over to ViSTA 
workers and they had purchased such expensive and inappropriate; item 
as dunmy elwctric ranges, which were unfamiliar to most Indian faiaiHji* 

While there were extensive periods of free play in the gyianasiust 
with equipMant there, work in the Red Lake classrooms was under the 
supervision and direction of the leachers and tended to be overly organ- 
ized and overly pedagogic. Nonetheless, the atmosphere Wv«s generally 
good, and the children seemed to be happy and developing. 

The boys gave a bit the appearance of bantam cocks who, the minute 
th» teacher's attention wandered from them, were ready to square off 
against each other in a test of strength.. Fighting and the establish- 
ment of a pecking order is a normal and important feature of Indian 



P^cr soci^^ty. Accord; no ly^ i:here rnight bo uome r«;o?on ':o i nco'*j>crc ‘ : 
seme Gw-rt of reguK-vtcd mc/yhoHs ?uc;h os wrestlir.y; withlri the schoc-i 
octivltiei:, provid'lnc the parents i.’ere consuHcd, ^pprovea, and afp*ccd 
-o help prcctor the center r,s. A»t present, there is too much of a lady- 
; U;e and genteel flavor about most Heed Start activities in most center 
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Ffn«? Hot <5 ort the Ch<pp«w«s Actvisory Fersoranet 



0. Were<H th Wi Uon, President of the University of rtinnesota, ha* 
recently organisted a University Cofstnittee on AiTKirican Indian Affairs* 
Wilson himself was ChairnMin of the Commission on the Rights, Liberties, 
and Responsibilities of the American Indian (funded by the Fund fur the 
Republic) and so has an exceilent knowledge of contemporary Indian affair 
Of; the national scene. Minnesota's committee inciud&s members of a 
variety of departments within the University, including anthropologists, 
sociologists, social workers, end others, and it is chaired by Matthew 
Stark, who Is Coordinator of the Human Relations Program within the 
Office of the Dean of Students. Barbara Knudson, who Is a member of 
that Conraittee and who is Director of the Institute for Cofnminity Ser- 
vices (forinerly Institute for Delinquency Prevention) of the University, 
directed the organisation of an Institute for Teach-irs of Indian Child- 
ren, which ¥ias held August 30 - September 3> 19^5, at Bemidji State , 
College. She secured the cooperaticn of all the niajor agencies and 
organizetiont Involved in Indian affairs in Minnesota, including the 
tribal governaents, and the participants at the Institute included 
about ninety educators, administrators, tribal officials, etc. 

During the course of our work among the Chippewa, we encountered 
the following anthropologists also engaged in field work: on the White 
Earth Reservation, dames G.E. Smith of the University of Alabame CfOF'- 
marly of Moorhead State College, Minnesota); on the Red Lake Reservati:m« 
frank C. Mill nr,. University of Minnesota and Mary Black, University of 
California (Berkoley), AH three would be knowledgabte abuut the Chip- 
pewa and could provide counsel to Mead Stsrt and the O.E.D. 



